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“ADDED PROTECTION 
AT A MINIMUM 
COST” 


says 
RICHARD A. BALL, Northeast High School, Kansas City 


The following statements contained in a letter from Mr. Ball lists 
three reasons for participating in the M. S. T. A. Group Insurance 
Plan: 


1. The moderate amount of life insurance of the “paid-up” policy 
type that I carry is not sufficient to give adequate financial 
provision for my family while the three boys are dependent 


upon my earning power. 


2. The insurance I carry through M. S. T. A. does provide added 
protection (at a minimum cost) during a period when my 


family needs greater protection. 


3. An investigation of the cost of several other policies of similar 
type indicated I could buy “protection” through the M. S. T. A. 


plan at a lower cost than was found with any company. 
—{ @ 


Members of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years 
of age and in good health are entitled to make application for M.S.T.A. 
group insurance. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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e Alcott School, Chanute, Kansas. Architect, 
Joseph Radotinsky, Kansas City, Kans. Con- 
tractors, Bowers & Ingram, Topeka, Kans. 


e Auditorium of Emerson School, Lawton, 
Okla. Architect, Paul Harris; contractor, 
Chester Cowen, both of Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


e West Elementary School, Jefferson City, 
Mo. Architects, Sayler & Owen; contractors, 
E. C. Childers Construction Co., both of Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 








Life-saving safety, 
dollar-saving thrift in 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE SCHOOLS 


Architectural Concrete Schools are as 
pleasing in appearance as they are safe 
and economical. Rugged concrete con- 
struction protects lives because it is 
highly resistant to fire and tornadoes. 
Concrete saves money because of its 
moderate first cost and low upkeep 
through decades of service. Urge con- 
struction of your new schools the 
modern way—with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. P3-24, 1306 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept. G3-24, Gloyd Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Now as never before, you need all 
your energy and patience to meet 
the new problems in child guidance. 
Now more than ever, children need 
to feel the security of your love, in- 
terest and devotion. Be wise—guard 
against situations that might result 
in one unnecessary sharp answer or 
impatient response directed toward 
the children in your care. Be espe- 
cially watchful when you're not feel- 
ing your best— when a cold, a head- 
ache or an upset stomach puts your 
disposition all on edge. That's when 
you need a helping hand. Call on 
Alka-Seltzer for fast and effective 
relief in the misery of these common 
everyday ailments. You'll find real 


EFFECTIVE FAST 
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FOR PARENTS and TEACHERS 
... for You Entrusted with the Responsibility of Young America 


comfort - AND YOU'LL FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


Just drop one or two of these con- 
venient white tablets in a glass of 
water—let it sparkle a few seconds 
—then drink it down and see how 
soon your distress eases up. You'll 
agree that Alka-Seltzer is a true 
helping hand, in the home or inthe 
schoolroom. Keep a package handy 
all the time . . . in your home...in 
your desk... or your purse. And if, 
when you are out riding or shop- 
ping, a headache, acid indigestion, 
or cold distress catches up with you 
— by all means stop in at the near- 
est drug store soda fountain and ask 
for a glass of sparkling, refreshing 
Alka-Seltzer. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


WN AT ALL DRUG STORES 
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and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
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Executive Committee. 
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Harp of the Winds 
by 
Martin 





ARP OF THE WINDS,” one of the most 
admired landscape paintings in the metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, 
was once cataloged as “A View on the Seine.” 
This places the scene in Rural France. It is 
one of the most placid of rivers, flowing North- 
ward as it does through almost level country, 
past Paris and on to the sea. An examination 
of the Artext Print in the picture study series 
for 1941-42, shows the character of the river. 
In the distance we see a typical French village 
with the church and its steeple dominating the 
scene. The print also shows the remarkable 
color of this landscape, beautifully reproduced 
for the elementary schools of Missouri. 
Homer Martin was one of America’s great 
landscape painters. “Harp of the Winds” was 
painted in 1895, two years before his death 
and, therefore, represents this great artist at 
the height of his maturity. 
Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Everett Keith, Secretary 
Columbia, ° Missouri 


Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
















CALIFORNIA \ 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. x For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley June 29 
to 
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How you can get a $50 loan 
at a total cost of $4.48 


OULD a cash loan help you this month? You can 

get a Household loan to tide yourself over at rea- 
sonable cost. Suppose you borrow $50. The charges on 
a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.08 
each come to only $4.48. Or, if you wish smaller pay- 
ments, you may repay in twelve instalments of $4.87 
each. 

Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in the table. You 
need no endorsers or guarantors because you borrow 
on your simple promise to repay. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your credit. You get 
your loan simply and privately. Please apply for your 
loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families stretch their dollars Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship. Leading schools and 
colleges use these publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 














12 15 18 
payments payments payments payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
59 9. - 4.87 
75 13.6 7.31 $ 6.06 $ 5.23 
100 18.15 9.75 8.08 6.97 
125 22.67 12.16 10.07 8.69 
150 27.16 14.56 12.05 10.39 
200 36.13 19.33 15.98 13.76 
250 45.08 24.08 19.89 17.11 
300 $4.02 28.82 23.80 20.46 














Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 
24% per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 

ing $109, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $100. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. 


Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 














ESTABLISHED 1678 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


Kansas City Kansas City (Contd) St. Louis : 
2ndFl.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd Fl., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 Troost Ave., 11th and Grand Ave., Theatre Bldg., 
, Victor 1425. 634 No. Grand Blvd., 
Valentine 2157. = Jefferson 5300. 


a St. Josera 
2nd Fl., Dierks Bldg., 3:4 F1., Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl., 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cor. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Harrison 4025. Phone: 2-5495. Central 7321. 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan."’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


GE: cc ctacbavesskhcenwusesesctustaend er ey eee 
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OUR COVER 


O. IR COVER shows the Inland Waterways Corporation’s Tow-boat, 
Missouri. This is a picture of the boat as it was originally constructed 
as a stern wheel boat. It was converted to a twin-screw boat in 1938. 
The Inland Waterways’ line operates on the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers out of St. Louis. This boat is representative of the 
modern development and revival of river traffic. 


The Missouri River was once the principal artery of travel and 
transportation to the West, and although its navigation was haz- 
ardous due to snags, sandbars, and its shifting channel, it was none 
the less romantic and profitable. 


Regular packets visited points on the lower Missouri from 
early spring to late fall, and wharves were piled with freight. 
Competition was keen between rival captains and lines. Instances 
are reported of single trips to the Upper Missouri in the 1850s 
and 1860’s which were so remunerative they paid the entire cost 
of an expensive boat. 


TIME AND PLACE OF THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


IT WILL BE RECALLED that the Assembly of Delegates at the St. 
Louis meeting on December 3, 1941, recommended, “that the next 
annual meeting of the Missouri _ Teachers Association be held 
in Kansas City between February 1, 1943 and April 1, 1943, the 
specific time to be set by the Executive Committee after careful 
study of Auditorium facilities and other factors influencing the hold- 
ing of this annual convention.’ 

In compliance with these instructions, the Executive Commit- 
tee at its meeting on December 6 appointed a special committee 
consisting of the President, the First Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary of the Association to investigate the availability of auditorium 
facilities in Kansas City during the time specified in the recom- 
mendation. 

Upon investigation, this special committee found that the 
Municipal Auditorium in Kansas City was, because of previously 
scheduled activities, unavailable for our group at any time during 
the recommended period. Since the only open dates were in Novem- 
ber and December, the special committee had no alternative but to 
recommend to the Executive Committee that our convention be 
scheduled during one of these months. After consideration of the 
many factors involved, the Executive Committee at its meeting on 
Saturday, February 14, voted unanimously to hold the next meeting 
in Kansas City, December 2-5, 1942. 
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TO STICK OR NOT TO STICK— 


T nar IS THE QUESTION. We as teachers are confronted with this 
question all over the country. Shall I stay with this job of teaching, 
or shall I take some other job which the demand of the time is open- 
ing up and offering to me? This question will be answered by two 
methods and, in our opinion, the answers will be right or wrong 
according to the methods used in arriving at the answer. One method 
is that of looking at the immediate; the other is that of looking at 
the ultimate; taking the near view or the far view. In fact these 
ways of making the decisions constitute the fundamental difference 
between bad and good people. The one decides on the basis of im- 
mediate pleasure; the other on the basis of the far away and more 
nearly ultimate good. 

If I am loyal to my profession, believing that it is vital to the 
best interests of persons, individually and collectively; that educa- 
tion of the kind that I can give is essential to the well-being of de- 
mocracy and human welfare; and if I consider the best life to be 
that which contributes the most of the best, there is little danger of 
my surrendering my post to the certainty that one less well trained 
and less efficient will take my place. However, if I am short sighted, 
looking at a proffered position which perhaps puts more money in 
my purse for the present, and if I believe that the pay one gets today 
for today’s work is the final measure of the value of the work, I'll 
be quitting the profession. 

Truly times like these may serve to purge the profession of those 
who are teaching simply as a means of securing a subsistence until 
a chance at a better subsistence arrives. Such purging is all to the 
good. But teachers have generally an inner evidence of their own 
fitness. To these who have this evidence let us lend every encourage- 
ment to stand by their work. 

We know that these are times to try the souls of men. There are 
few of us, may there be none among teachers, who are so discouraged 
as to believe that God has forgotten the world; who even in their 
bluest hours think that the God of things as they ought to be has 
surrendered to the God of things as they are, or that the Almighty has 
turned things over to Beelzebub. 

The best teachers are best because they know their work and 
its meaning, and by this token they will be loyal to their profession. 

Loyalty to the best is a twin to the highest liberty. Liberty and 
loyalty may look like opposites, but they appear so only as the left 
wing is opposite the right. Either without the other is functionless 
and useless. 
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9n-Service Training of Zeachers 


This article and the one on the fol- 
lowing page represent the second of 
a series of brief presentations prepared 
for the Policy and Plans Committee 
pertaining to “Our Goals.” 


te TRAINING OF TEACHERS logically 
divides into two parts: first, that formal 
training which is given in institutions of 
college rank preceding certification and 
usually prior to employment; and, second, 
that training which accrues to persons en- 
gaged in teaching, commonly known as 
in-service training. The responsibility for 
in-service growth must be shared by the 
teacher-training institutions, by the admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers of public 
school systems, and by the teachers individ- 
ually. 


The teacher-training institution must be 

responsible for: 

1. Conditioning the student-in-training 
to continuous in-service study and 
growth without regard to the ac- 
cumulation of academic credit. 


Developing, in cooperation with pub- 
lic school systems, a program of in- 
ternship under the joint supervision 
of the teacher-training institution 
and the local school system. 


3. Making provision in graduate schools 
of education for training prospective 
administrative and supervisory off- 
cers in the techniques of in-service 
training and supervision. 

Administrative and supervisory officers 

must be responsible for: 

1. Exercising professional leadership of 
the teaching corps in the continuous 
study of professional problems, gen- 
erally, and of the specific educational 
problems of the particular commun- 
ity. 

2. Making available to teachers in-serv- 
ice adequate professional books, 
magazines, and other necessary work 
materials for in-service growth. 

3. Organizing the daily program of the 
teaching staff so that members have 
time for participation in commit- 
tee work, attendance upon regional, 
state, and national professional meet- 
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By Wo. F. Knox 
Director of Field Service 
State Teachers College 
Warrensburg 


ings, and visitation of other school 
systems. 

4. Developing a systematic schedule of 
leaves for study for members of the 
teaching staff. 

5. Cooperating with teacher-training in. 
stitutions in the development of a 
program of internship. 


The teacher must be responsible for: 


1. Accumulating an increased store of 
knowledge in the area of subject mat 
ter specialization. 

2. Keeping alive continuously an in 
tellectual curiosity which prompts an 
interest in and a concern for matters 
beyond the narrow field of speciali- 
zation. 

3. Broadening the understanding of the 
fundamental philosophy underlying 
education. 

4. Increasing the understanding and ap- 

preciation of the psychology of child 

growth and development. 

Increasing the command of a 

priate skills and techniques of class 

room procedure. 

6. Developing the capacity to work co 
operatively with other members of 
the profession on major educational 
problems. 

7. Budgeting money and time for the 
purchase and reading of current pro 
fessional books and magazines. 

8. Taking advantage of every oppor 
tunity for attendance upon and pat 
ticipation in general professional 
meetings as well as those within the 
narrow field of specialization. 

g. Contributing to the development ol 
the profession by publishing the re 
sults of individual and group study 
of educational problems. 

10. Recognizing that professional skill 
and professional standing are achiev- 
ed only through long practice and 
continuous growth in-service. 
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4 THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS and pro- 
fessional qualifications required for teach- 
ing were recognized and defined, then the 
selection of the candidates possessing those 
characteristics and providing the profes- 
sional training required would be a sim- 
ple matter, even under the most generous 
democratic concept. Let us glance at the 
basic essentials required for good teach- 
ing: 

1, Since the teacher must deal with the 
most plastic and modifiable tissues of the 
living organism, the nervous system, her 
first requirement is to understand the 
whole child and enjoy working with him 
and his fellows in the classroom, on the 
playground, in his home and community. 


2. The sensitive reactions of the child 
to the temperament and moods of his 
teacher require that her emotional char- 
acteristics be stable, controlled and ade- 
quate to the total situation in which she 
meets him and his classmates. 


3. The effect of health upon the teach- 
er’s energy and emotional adequacy, as 
well as the danger of contagion from the 
chronically ill, justifies insistence upon 
robust health. 

4. Human learning, even in the so-call- 
ed practical arts, is a function of brains. 
In the more abstract areas which underlie 
all useful arts, this mental function in 
learning is even more pronounced. No 
stupid, borderline or even mediocre mind 
should direct the learning of children. At- 
tentive concentration, mental skills, good 
memory, creative imagination, alert, re- 
sponsive minds are those which lead the 
youthful learners best. Native intelligence 
and masterly achievement in the teaching 
fields selected are indispensable qualifica- 
tions which must accompany the others. 

5. Lastly the art of teaching, skill in the 
subtle techniques of stimulating, exercis- 
ing and disciplining the minds and habits 
of children must be added to the qualifica- 
tions of one who would teach. 


To secure these characteristics in the 
certified representatives of the teaching 
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felection and Training of 
Candidates for Teaching 


© ® 
By Lonzo JONES 
Dean of Faculty 
State Teachers College 
Warrensburg 








profession requires a selective process that 
is exacting and a thorough professional 
education that is both scholarly and skill- 
ful. Unless standards of certification are 
uniform within the state, are free from 
subjective bias or political and institution- 
al bribery and are recognized as a protection 
to the schools and the profession, no sin- 
gle teacher education institution can use 
selective devices or long insist upon high 
standards of professional achievement. 


Too many educational administrators, 
both in the schools and the colleges,—to 
say nothing of the boards of education,— 
have been influenced in the selection of 
teachers by personal appeals rather than 
by professional standards or policies. This, 
coupled with numerous certificating agen- 
cies,—the teacher education colleges, the 
State Department of Public Schools, and 
the county superintendents offices,—has 
conspired to create variable if not doubtful 
standards of certification. 


Benjamin Franklin’s fourth argument 
for the establishment of the Philadelphia 
Academy was “to train up some of the 
poorer sort to teach school.” Ben D. 
Wood’s Pennsylvania survey showed the 
students in the teacher education cur- 
ricula in the Pennsylvania colleges to be 
far below the intellectual standards of the 
other college students. 


However the task of the teacher has 
multiplied many fold since Franklin’s day; 
and the teachers colleges in the state of 
New York and the Chicago teachers col- 
leges which are practicing selective ad- 
missions are finding full enrollments and 
are securing candidates on a par with those 
for other professions. With a growing em- 
phasis upon a three-year specialized and 
professional education superimposed upon 
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two years of comprehensive general educa- 
tion at the college level exacting standards 
of selection can be applied at the time of 
admission to the third year without deny- 
ing to any able and studious candidate the 
right to prepare for the teaching profes- 
sion. To be able to make satisfactory se- 
lection at the beginning of the third year, 
a progressive analysis of the student's rec- 
ord through high school and the first two 
years of college should be made. Charac- 
teristics 1 and 2 would require a rating 
scale and anecdotal account. Item 3 could 
be adjudged from the cumulative reports 
of the medical examinations and records 
in the health office. Item 4 can be evalu- 
ated from standardized tests with national 
norms and upon the cumulative academic 


record of the student. Item 5 will require 
the evaluation of the on-campus ad in. 
service supervisors of teaching. This lag 
item would be evaluated during the late 
years of the student's preparation. 

The responsibility of the teacher traip. 
ing institutions is to maintain standards 
of training which are progressively exac. 
ing and hence meritorously selective; to 
weight their own campus curricula more 
heavily with content material, knowledge 
of child growth and development, and 
sound “le of the science es art of psy- 
chology; to maintain an increasing stand. 
ard of scholarship comparable to that de 
manded in the other learned professions; 
and to cooperate in an in-service training 
that adds perfection to the nascent skills, 
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Responsible Teachers 


Orn OF THE ACTIVITIES that has been 
requested of teachers in any community 
is that of assisting the parents of their 
mes in obtaining necessary medical care 
or the children that need it. This assist- 
ance can be rendered in a number of ways. 
My interest in the health problem of 
children is in the field of orthopaedic sur- 
gery, or the surgery of deformities. Teach- 
ers in any community can assist materially 
in obtaining care for their crippled pupils 
by being aware of the facilities that exist 
in the community for the treatment of 
deformities. 

Each year a number of orthopaedic sur- 
geons in Missouri conduct diagnostic clin- 
ics in different parts of the State for the 
purpose of discovering children who have 
correctible deformities and in arranging 
for their care. One of our best resources 
in locating these children and getting them 
to the clinics is through the medium of 
teachers in public schools. 

Many children enter school who are 
crippled and others become — after 
school age. Teachers can be of benefit to 
those that are already crippled when they 
enter school by inquiring into the past 
treatment, whether or not there has been 
any treatment, and in particular whether 
that treatment has been rendered by a 
competent physician or by some of the less 
responsible types of practitioners. Teach- 
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ers can also inquire as to the status of the 
child, namely, whether the treatment has 
been finished or if additional therapy is 
contemplated. Naturally, children who 
become crippled during the years they are 
enrolled as students in the school, will be 
easily ascertained and it is a fairly simple 
matter to keep abreast of the treatment 
progress as it is carried out. 

Now, just what are the facilities in Mis 
souri that are available for the care of 
handicapped children? These consist of 
two large groups—public and private. In 
the larger cities there are available in 
many hospitals, clinic and pay services for 
the care of crippling conditions. In St 
Louis, serving Missouri as well as adjoin- 
ing states, is located the Shriners’ Hos- 
pital. This hospital is. primarily designed 
for the care of children whose parents are 
unable to pay a private physician and en 
trance to this institution is gained upon 
the recommendation of any Shriner. 

The public agency supplying the need 
for the State is the Missouri State Crip 
pled Children’s Service with hospital and 
treatment centers in St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, and Columbia. This public 
agency derives its support from a State 
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appropriation and grants from the Fed- 
eral Government which enables it to pro- 
vide care for a goodly number of children 
under fifteen years of age whose parents 
are known to be indigent. Admission to 
this Service is by means of a court order 
obtained from the county court. 

The most active private agency which 
furnishes service for crippled individuals 
is the Missouri Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren which attempts to provide care for 
the individuals who are beyond the age 
limit of the State Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ice and the Shriners’ Hospital, namely, 
those individuals who have passed their 
fifteenth birthday and who are no longer 
eligible for care in either of these insti- 
tutions. 

The public agency, namely, the Missouri 
State Crippled Children’s Service has a 
field staff composed of especially trained 
nurses and medical social workers, who 
cover the entire State. Each member of the 
Staff has a number of counties of the State 
for which she is responsible. While this 
staff works primarily for the public agency 
it also investigates the children that have 
received care from any other agency in 
the State where such investigation is de- 
sired, either on the part of the hospital 
or agency furnishing the treatment, or at 
the request of parents and relatives of the 
afflicted individual. As a matter of fact, 
the field staff has the responsibility of 
investigating every crippled individual in 
their individual territories and records are 
kept for the benefit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of all of these cases. This list or 
register of crippled individuals is now 
slightly less than 8,000 under twenty-one 
years of age, who are known to have a 
crippling condition. 3100 of these are re- 
ceiving treatment in our own State agency 
and are under fifteen years of age. The 
rest are either over fifteen years of age 
or else have received treatment and are 
no longer considered as active cases by 
any of the hospitals rendering services. 
During the past year we examined over 
800 children in our state-wide diagnostic 
clinics and admitted 700 to treatment in 
hospitals operated by the State agency. 


The State agency also helps to maintain 
free convalescent centers in St.. Louis, Hig- 
ginsville, Marshall and last year approxi- 
mately 150 children received care in these 
homes. 
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The Missouri Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren derives some of its funds from its own 
membership. This Society is classified as 
a private agency and as such cannot re- 
ceive benefit of support from public funds. 
The most important source of revenue 
to the Missouri Society is through the Eas- 
ter Seal Sale. 

Aside from providing some measure of 
care for the individuals that are beyond 
the fifteen year dead line of the public 
agency and the Shriners’ Hospital, the 
Missouri Society performs its greatest serv- 
ice in the matter of publicizing the facili- 
ties for care in the State of Missouri and 
arousing public sentiment in different 
ways as to the need of continuing and ex- 
panding the public program. Likewise, 
the Missouri Society can plug the gaps in 
the service to children that arise from 
time to time when the question of in- 
digence has not been completely estab- 
lished, and where individuals are partially 
able to provide care but cannot assume the 
entire burden. The Missouri Society is 
broken down into a large number of local 
organizations in the larger cities and 
throughout the counties in the rural areas, 
and a great deal of cooperation with the 
field staff of the State agency is provided 
by these local units. 

This brief resume of some of the serv- 
ices for crippled children, is offered to 
you in the hope that as teachers you may 
become familiar with the names of some 
of the present agencies in the State, so 
that you may be able to direct inquiries to 
any or all of these agencies in case such 
inquiry seems to be indicated. Those of 
us who do the work much prefer to have 
inquiries directed to us even though they 
may not apply, than to have some child 
miss the opportunity for treatment because 
interested individuals do not know where 
to inquire for treatment. 

Any of us will gladly answer all in- 
quiries and in cases where our Service is 
not able to help we will do our best to 
refer those inquiries to other agencies who 
may be able to assist in the particular 
problem. 

In closing, let me urge you to support 
the Easter Seal Sale to the best of your 
ability and be assured that the money de- 
rived from this sale will all be used wisely 
and to the best interests of the crippled 
individuals in our State. 
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Simplicus and Perplexides on 
the Use of Force to Insure Peace 


Persons of the Dialogue: Simplicus; Per- 
plexides. 

Simplicus. Greetings, my good friend 
Perplexides. 

Perplexides. And to my esteemed friend, 
Simplicus. It’s always a tonic to see you. 

Sim. I imagine you are not so much 
concerned at the moment with the disputa- 
tions of the Progressives and the Essential- 
ists. 

Per. Truly, Simplicus, they have been 
put into partial eclipse, at least, by another 
great international relapse. 

Sim. Aye, Perplexides, no doubt you 
are pondering some of the same troubled 
problems that are giving me concern. 

Per. Indeed, they are giving a whole 
world pause. Two world wars in the ex- 
perience of men yet not old! Again, Sim- 
plicus, I am perplexed. 

Sim. So are we all, perplexed and 
stunned. 

Per. Complications within complica- 
tions. But it serves no purpose now to 
recite the devious machinations of nations. 
History will tell that sad story. 

Sim. A sad and depressing story indeed. 

Per. Human life again becomes the 
cheapest commodity on earth. 

Sim. But don’t you think it is too late 
to deplore the catastrophic developments 
of our streamlined age? 

Per. Probably both too late and too 
soon. But the tragedy of it all settles like 
a nimbus over the soul of a sensitive being. 

Sim. It may not be too soon to begin 
to think of the aftermath. After all there 
is to be a future, and the conditions which 
you quite properly deplore will have an 
end. They must have an end. 

Per. “An end!” A happy thought. 

Sim. The problem of winning the peace 
becomes, you know, as acute as that of 
winning the war. 

Per. If the peace can be won. It ought 
to be possible. Some means should be 
found. 

Sim. I am not, my friend, schooled in 
such practical matters. There comes to my 


*From School and Society, by permission. 
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mind, however, a bit of what may be wis. 
dom from the pen of a poet-philosopher. 
He said, “Force till right is ready?” 

Per. I am not sure that I get the full 
import of the suggestion. What did your 
philosopher mean? 

Sim. He meant, I think, that until 
right is ready to prevail, conditions ap- 
proximating the right should be forced. 

Per. But force is a sinister force. 

Sim. Yes, but not so sinister as the 
conditions that result because right is not 
ready to prevail. Look around you. 

Per. What, if anything, does that have 
to do with winning the peace? That’s what 
we were discoursing on a moment ago. 

Sim. As I see it, the nations of the world 
must come to learn that force may be used 
as a means of stabilization in the interest 
of peace as well as the only means of 
prosecuting war. 

Per. You would force war-mongering 
nations to keep the peace? 

Sim. Exactly so. Force, a pooled force, 
a powerful force, a menacing force, one 
that would be effective in preventing the 
conquest and despoliation of a neighbor 
by a menacing power. A force that could 
and would, without appeasement, enforce 
decisions arrived at in an orderly manner 
by a tribunal having jurisdiction. Without 
force the decision of nations to outlaw 
war became the object of ridicule of ag- 
gressors. 

Per. I begin to see your argument, but 
there are, it occurs to me, some paradoxes 
involved. ... 

Sim. Oh, yes. The paradoxes you are 
about to point out constitute an old wives 
tale. They are too familiar. Paradoxes 
don’t bother me as much as the “facts 
accomplished” which are the results of in- 
ternational muddling. You can’t make a 
nation be good, but a coalition of nations 
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can make a nation act as though it were 
good. It might get the habit. 

Per. Do you assume that a coalition of 
nations would act wisely and justly? 

Sim. Not in every case. But injustices, 
becoming apparent, could be and would 
be corrected. Does your question imply 
that, in your opinion, justice is now done 
among nations? 

Per. Not at all. 

Sim. Look around you, then, and weigh 
against one another what may admittedly 
be two evils—the injustices and the suffer- 
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ings of the present moment over against 
the injustices and the sufferings that might 
result from an enforced peace. 

Per. “An enforced peace’? 

Sim. What havoc has been wrought be- 
cause a contradiction in terms has been 
thought to exist here. The contradiction 
may prove to be more apparent than real. 

Per. You, my dear Simplicus, had the 
first word. May I have the last? I always 
enjoy your ruminations. And may I con- 
cede this much: your plan would be 
cheaper. 


1 


Physical Fitness Program 


I, IS EXTREMELY DIFFICULT in the days at 
hand to keep abreast of the fast moving 
panorama of national events, especially 
those events that are taking place in gov- 
ernmental agencies which have been es- 
tablished not only to speed up production 
of war materials but also in those agencies 
which have as their primary objective the 
improvement of civilian health and 
morale. 

As a result of the expansion of those 
departments, both state and national, 
whose programs of activity effect the lives 
of practically all citizens, many individ- 
uals are becoming more and more aware 
of the fact that they can have a very active 
part in the present war effort even though 
they are not on the firing line or in a de- 
fense industry. One of the divisions of the 
comparatively new Office of Civilian De- 
fense is that of Physical Fitness. Because 
the term physical fitness is relatively new 
to some people, many citizens are ask- 
ing: What is Physical Fitness? How is it 
related to me? What can I do to aid in 
the promotion of this program? 

This article is an attempt to answer in 
part some of these questions. 

The Physical Fitness program which at 
present is under the direction of Mr. John 
B. Kelly is a division of the Office of Civi- 
lian Defense which is directed by Mr. 
James M. Landis, former Dean of the Law 
School of Harvard University. 

The United States has been divided 
geographically into nine units which cor- 
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respond to the Army Corps areas and for 
each area two Regional Directors of Phys- 
ical Fitness have been appointed. For the 
Seventh Civilian Defense Area which cor- 
responds to the Seventh Corps Area, the 
regional directors are Mr. Frank McCor- 
mick, Director of Athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Miss Mable Lee, 
Director of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Nebraska. There are 
nine states in the Seventh Corps area of 
which Missouri is one. Each state is under 
the direction of co-directors of physical fit- 
ness; for Missouri the co-directors are Miss 
Wilma Haynes, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation at Stephens College, and Mr. _ 
Matthews, Instructor in Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri. In 
addition, each local defense committee 
whether county, village, or city has or will 
have a committee or director of physical 
fitness. In the smaller communities the 
director will in all probability be the 
physical education teacher or the athletic 
coach. 

It should be emphasized that it is not 
the plan of the Physical Fitness Program 
to set up a new organization throughout 
the nation for the promotion or develop- 
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ment of physical fitness, but rather to 
stimulate present organizations whose pro- 
grams contribute to this work, to increase 
and intensify their efforts, and broaden 
their programs. 

There are many people who are not 
directly connected with the type of or- 
ganization which will expand its present 
program; however, all parents and teach- 
ers have opportunities to contribute to 
the general program of physical fitness in 
several ways, five of which are listed as 
follows: First, by making a survey of con- 
ditions in the home, school, and commu- 
nity to determine what emphasis is being 
placed on physical fitness at the present 
time; second, by giving moral support to 
proposed improvements of present condi- 
tions; third, by giving financial support in 
the form of taxes and contributions to 
existing organizations and _ institutions; 
fourth, by giving time to volunteer leader- 
ship projects, and fifth, by active partici- 
pation in a physical fitness program. 


It is assumed as far as the discussion in 
this article is concerned that physical fit- 
ness is the ability of the individual to 
participate at all times in all of the activ- 
ities of his daily life with maximum ef- 
ficiency. 

One of the problems confronting the 
physical fitness program is that of de- 
veloping each individual to the extent that 
his particular job may be done with the 
least amount of fatigue and inefficiency, 
and if possible, and not harmful to the 
individual, that he be prepared for a fu- 
ture situation that might require a greater 
amount of stamina than is needed for the 
present position or occupation. 

One of the ways in which teachers can 
contribute to the national program of 
physical fitness is to make a critical survey 
of the institutions in the community that 
have as one of their principal objectives 
the development of physical fitness. This 
would include the institution of which the 
teacher is a part. If we are to procure and 
maintain physical fitness for the American 
people, we must start with the children in 
the school. Administrators and teachers 
as well are in a particularly advantageous 
position to observe the effects of the pro- 


1 Lloyd W. King, “Missouri Schools and National 
Defense,” State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, p. 8 
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grams in which children participate. 
The State Superintendent of Schools 
Mr. Lloyd W. King, has already called at. 
tention in a recent bulletin’ to the need 
for placing increased emphasis on health 


and physical education in the Public 
Schools and has listed seventeen specific 
suggestions for improving the program of 
health and physical education of the 
school. It might be desirable to use these 
seventeen items as a check list to deter. 
mine to what extent a particular school 
is carrying on a balanced program of 
health and physical education. 


Some institutions of course are limited 
or handicapped in what they can do. Per. 
haps it is possible to remove some of the 
limitations or handicaps that may exist. 
Many agencies are no doubt doing the best 
job possible with the funds, personnel, and 
facilities available while others may not be. 

After getting a broad picture of what 
is being done in a community it might 
be desirable to lend moral support to proj- 
ects that may be undertaken in the com- 
munity for bettering present conditions. 
If the opening of summer playgrounds and 
camps or the establishment of a year 
round community recreation program is 
desirable and feasible teachers can give 
support to such plans. 

Any expansion in the present school or 
community physical education and recrea- 
tion programs might call for the raising 
of additional funds in order to carry on 
the expanded program. It is possible that 
taxes might need to be increased. This 
would mean, that if the projects are deem- 
ed necessary and important that teachers 
will have to support the expansion f- 
nancially. There are also other organiza- 
tions in a community which teachers con- 
tribute to in a financial way such as the 
Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Girl Scouts, Y.W. 
C.A., and many others. Since the amount 
of money that any teacher can contribute, 
in either taxes or gifts, is limited the teach- 
er will have to evaluate the work being 
done by each organization and then make 
if he desires, appropriate contributions. 

Many teachers are at the present time 
participating in various phases of volun- 
teer leadership work during out-of-school 
time. It is possible that many more will 
wish to take part as a leader of a group 
in such pose sie" thor activities as hiking, 
nature study, gardening or swimming. 
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Some may desire to become leaders in Boy 
and Girl Scout work. In most communi- 
ties there is a shortage of volunteer lead- 
ers in out-of-school children’s activities. 
Many teachers are especially capable in 
organizing and leading young people as 
well as adults in activity that is of the out- 
door body-building type. 

It may be that some teachers now en- 
gaged in types of volunteer work in con- 
nection with the Office of Civilian De- 
fense would be much more valuable in the 
community as play leaders or as activity 
leaders for groups of children who have 
common interests with the teachers in cer- 
tain out-door activities. 

Since the physical fitness program is di- 
rected to teachers as well as children it is 
believed to be important that teachers 
actively participate in some phase of a 
physical fitness program. This participa- 
tion may involve gardening, hiking, swim- 
ming, bowling, calisthenics, walking, set- 
ting-up exercises or any of a number of 
activities which need not be, but may be, 
sponsored by some organization. 

As has been pointed out earlier in this 
article, it is perhaps advisable not only to 


be “fit” to do one’s present job well but 
also to be prepared to do a more difficult 
task if called upon to do so. Any activity, 
then sponsored or otherwise, done individ- 
ually or as a member of a group, that is 
believed to increase one’s physical fitness 
is desirable. 

Most individuals realize that increased 
emphasis will be placed upon the neces- 
sity for increased physical fitness of both 
children and adults at the present time 
and also in the future. 

Just how much any community will do 
in the direction of broadening and inten- 
sifying existing programs of activities will 
depend to some extent upon a knowledge 
by parents and teachers of what is being 
attempted and what can be accomplished. 

It should be stressed that the physical 
fitness plan is not a temporary one, but 
rather should be looked on as a long term 
plan which is aimed at the development 
and maintenance of optimum body effici- 
ency. 

The job of improving and maintaining 
the physical fitness of 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans is a big one, but it can be done, with 
teachers playing a big part. 
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habits develop naturally. 
thorough learning. 


maintenance of skills. 
Full attention to grammar. 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 





Gay, lively books that children like . . . 
Sound books that teachers like . . . 
In a new English series for grades 2 to 8. 


Johnson and others: 


OUR LANGUAGE 


Stimulating true-to-life experiences around which language 
Sound instruction which provides everything necessary for 


Abundant practice, tests, and more practice to insure 


Sparkling pages, gay with illustrations. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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ANSWERING 


WAR-TIME 
QUESTION 


ABOUT 
ELECTRIC POWER 





Will there be plenty of Electric Power for homes 
and business as well as increased war production? 


Power reserves, built up in advance by the Business Manage- 
ment of this Company, have enabled us to meet every defense 
demand as fast as connections could be made. 


In 1941 our local plants had a total capacity of 274,750 kilo- 
watts. Qur peak load rose to a new high of 167,000 kilowatts in 
October. To produce more capacity we will, during 1942 and 
1943 further increase our 60 cycle facilities by 47,500 kilowatts. 


Barring unforeseen demands there should be sufficient Electric 
Power to serve homes and business as well as stepped-up in- 
dustrial war production. 


How are increased costs affecting electric service? 


Today your electric rates are the lowest in history. Keeping them 
low, as we hope fo do, furnishes a real problem to our manage- 
ment because we are faced with greatly increased costs. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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MIssOURI LUNCHEON 

The Missouri Luncheon at the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, where old friends meet and 
greet each other, is always a happy occasion. 
The Missouri Luncheon in San Francisco 
on February 23 was attended by eighty- 
one Missourians and former Missourians 
imbued with enthusiasm and good fellow- 
ship. 
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FEDERAL AID 

The Legislative Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association is actively 
sponsoring a committee substitute for 
§. 1313 introduced by Senator Thomas of 
Utah and Senator Hill of Alabama. An 
identical bill will be introduced in the 
House of Representatives soon. 

Section two of the Committee Print 
reads as follows: 

“For the purpose of more nearly equaliz- 
ing public elementary and secondary school 
opportunities in the United States, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, 
and for each year thereafter, $300,000,000 
to be apportioned to States as hereinafter 
provided.” 

Why not inform your United States Sen- 
ators and Congressman immediately as to 
the desirability of such legislation? 


g 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

The National Rationing Registration 
and Sugar Rationing Program will bring 
many patrons to school who seldom, if 
ever, pay it a visit. 

It can be taken for granted that the 
schools will do the work willingly, courte- 
ously, and effectively. But why not take 
advantage of this opportunity to acquaint 
citizens with the purposes, procedures, and 
accomplishments of their public schools? 

If properly received, many men and 
women, who for one reason or another 
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have not become interested or have lost 
interest in school, will come again. 
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LEGISLATION 

The Legislative Committee recently ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee to 
serve through the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will have its first meeting on 
March 25 at the Teachers Building in 
Columbia. 


g 


Two TIMELy PUBLICATIONS 


A recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission entitled “A War Pol- 
icy for American Schools” may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for ten cents. Every teacher 
and administrator should have a copy. 

Your Association has a new pamphlet 
showing with pictures that Missouri schools 
are carrying out the eleven appropriate 
war duties suggested in the previous pro- 
nouncement. It is entitled, ‘Missouri 
Schools and the War Effort.” Free copies 
are available for distribution to various 
groups or clubs. 
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SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


Three hundred fifty-eight replies from 
city superintendents to a recent inquiry 
were received up to March 2. Two hundred 
sixteen, or 60%, answered a definite “yes” 
to the question “Is your board of education 
considering salary adjustments for 1942-43 
in view of the increased cost of living?” 
Sixty-six, or 18%, implied “yes” by their 
answers to the question “If so, what is the 
anticipated increase in the annual salary?” 
Seventy-six, or 21%, directly or impliedly 
said “no.” The answers indicated a range 
of increases from 30% down to “very 
little.” Ten per cent was the most fre- 
quently indicated increase. The answers 
presented various ways in which money 
to pay proposed increases was to be secured. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tews: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
() Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name. 
St. and No. — 
City and State______ 
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Progressive Education Association 
Regional Conference 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19-20-21, 1949 


Superintendent Herold C. Hunt, Kansas City 
General Chairman 


Thursday Evening 


General Program (Open to Public). 


Friday Morning 
Conferences on the Whole School. 


1. Elementary Education. 

Lorraine Sherer, Director of Elementary 
Education, Los Angeles County 
Schools. 

2. Secondary Education. 
Wilford Aiken, Head of the Commission 


on the Relation of School and College, 
PEA. 


Friday Afternoon 
1:30-3:00 


The School’s Responsibility for Deepening 
Our Understanding of Latin America. 
Speaker: Ben Cherrington, Council of For- 

eign Affairs, Denver. 
Panel Discussion on how schools can include 
studies of Latin America in the Curriculum. 
3:30-5:30 
Basic Considerations in Education (First 
Session). 


1. The Needs of Children and School Prac- 
tices, Daniel Prescott, Division on Child 
Development of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 

Lorraine Sherer, L. A. County Schools. 

2. The Needs of Adolescents and School 
Practices, Fritz Redl, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University. ; 
Ralph Tyler, Head of the Department of 

Education, University of Chicago. 


Friday Evening 


Education and Today’s World. 

Speakers: “How Experimental Dare Schools 
Be?”, Wilford Aikin, PEA. 

“Our Latin American Neighbors,” Ben Cher- 
rington, Council on Foreign Affairs, Den- 
ver. 


Saturday Morning 


9:00-10:15 
General Session. j 
Yesterday and Today in Modern Education. 
Speaker: Laura Zirbes, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 
10:30-12:15 
Study groups (two sessions): The purpose 
of these “study” groups is to discuss those 
problems which teachers face today im 
the light of modern philosophy of educa- 
tion. 
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_ The Understanding of the Community. 
Genevieve Anderson, Des Moines Public 


Schools. 
H. P. Study, Supt., Springfield Public 
Schools, Missouri. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning. 
Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University. 


hr 


Curriculum Organization. 
E. T. McSwain, Professor of 
Northwestern University. 


ww 


Education, 


4, The Arts in Modern Education. 
Charlotte R. Major, Milwaukee 
Teachers College. 


State 


5. Advance in the Junior High School. 
T. S. Broad, Junior High School Princi- 
pal, Tulsa. 


6. Problems of the Core Curriculum in the 
Senior High School. 
Prudence Bostwick, Public 
Schools. 


Denver 


The Social Studies in, General Education. 

Hilda Taba, Social Studies Consultant in 
the Evaluation of the 8-Year Study of 
the PEA. 


8. The Sciences in General Education. 
John D. Barnard, Asst. Professor of 
Science, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. 


“I 


9. Mathematics in General Education. 
Maurice Hartung, Asst. Professor of the 
Teaching of Math., University of Chi- 
cago. 


10. Language Arts in General Education. 


Camilla Low, Asst. Professor of Educa- 
tional Methods, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


ll. How Can We Introduce a Study of Latin 
America in Our School Programs 
Local Leadership. 
3:15-4:30 
General Session. 
Today’s Schools and Tomorrow’s Citizens. 
Speaker: E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Panel Discussion: Study Group Leaders. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Columbia, Missouri 
We cooperate with a selected group of 
successful teachers who are worthy of 
better teaching or administrative posi- 
tions. This is a good year to enroll. 
We place teachers in the United States 
anywhere the mails go. 


BYRON COSBY 


DIAL 7895 OR 4384 
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Greyhound Does 


Dilly 











on America’s Highways to Victory! 


Greyhound is carrying on two jobs as its part in 
America’s war effort—serving both the armed forces 
and the civilian army. Selectees are starting off to 
military life by Super-Coach and returning home on 
leave as full-fledged soldiers the same way. Special 
troop movements, too, are being made by bus. 


On the civilian front, Greyhound is moving workers 
wherever new war jobs call them—getting farmers to 
market, teachers and students to school—making travel 
for business or needed recreation possible for all— 
saving car-wear and money for individuals—saving 
precious fuel, rubber and metals for the nation! 





GREYHOUND. 





THIS BRINGS DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for 
framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, e camps and 
bases . . . gives information on ey insignia, 
officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon te 
GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Broadway and Del- 
mar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 


NAME . * whl j 
ADDRESS jacacaiicoasabl saeeroutben ST-3-MO 








Building Pupil Patriotism 


S UPERINTENDENT H. M. CLEMENTs of Jack- 
son County has just completed a county 
wide flag study project among the rural 
schools. This project sets up a complete 
and unique type of modern educational 
methods new to county wide supervisory 
techniques. The teacher was first instructed 
to give the assignment to her pupils in re- 
gard to national flags. The next step in- 
volved the student activities whereby the 
pupils actually made flags, and the third 
phase consisted of a display of seventeen 
large and real flags of various nations of 
the world that have a present day sig- 
nificance with the world-wide conflict that 
is at hand. After the students took a match- 
ing test as to their recognition of the flags, 
Superintendent Clements connected each 
flag geographically with the others, em- 
phasizing the historical significance in- 
volved and placing each nation in its proper 
place as to relationships. 





The climax of Clements’ remarks cep. 
tered around the Stars and Stripes, what 
it symbolizes, and what it means to our 
way of life. Following the display of flags, 
the rural teacher added a short patriotic 
program to the event, consisting of patriotic 
songs, pledge of allegiance to our flag, and 
various types of orations and poems and 
often some type of a flag drill. 


Few school projects in Jackson County 
have interested the children as much as 
this timely and colorful flag study. Many 
rural teachers made small flags and drilled 
the children in sticking the national flag 
of a country on the proper place of a world 
map. Correlations were made with other 
studies and some, fine art work decorated 
the bulletin boards of the various rural 
schools. Current events and international 
news became a common topic among the 
boys and girls. 

(Continued on Page 137) 


The pupils in this Jackson County rural school are taking an examination to deter- 
mine their knowledge gained after studying the flags of many nations. 
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War cails have the 
right of way 


} these troubled wartime days the first duty of the telephone company 
is clear. 

Our Army needs communication . . . fast dependable communica- 
tion to every part of this nation. 

Our Navy needs it... 

The industries which supply ships and guns and shells need it... 

To provide that communication, the 28,000 men and women of the 
Southwestern Bell ... the entire physical resources of this company... 
stand pledged. 

The nation’s job is our Number One job. The messages of war 
must go through as quickly and as surely as it is possible for human 
beings to handle them. 





In blackouts, ot during local emergencies born of war condition, 
please use your telephone only for vital calls, 


Your help will keep the wires clear so that responsible 
officials may deal promptly with the situation, 























LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


By PAUL McKEE and others 
into. grades VII & VIII 


MAKING MEANING CLEAR vil 
EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY Vill 


These two texts are distinguished by the same features that have made 
the books for the lower grades outstanding— 
Emphasis on meaning— 
Use of pupil experience as the basis for expression— 
Drive for correct oral habits— 
Abundant practice: definite lessons— 
A complete and clearly organized language pro- 
gram— 
Attractive and useful format 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Developing an English Department 


: CrystaL Ciry HicH ScuHoot of Cry- 
stal City, Missouri, has developed rapidly 
since the administration began emphasiz- 
ing the expansion of classes into done. 
ments. 


Within the last four years a definite at- 
tempt has been made to expand the Eng- 
lish courses to meet the demands of the 
widening horizons of the student person- 
nel. The department aims to prepare the 
English students to become efficient in a 
business world and to prepare a small per 
cent of the students for college courses. 


Definite objectives have been set for 
each year’s work with the following goals 
in view; to teach the students to apply the 
principles of sentence structure and sen- 
tence punctuation in their everyday com- 
positions and conversations, to think con- 
structively, to read intelligently, and to 
organize material in a logical manner, to 
secure a knowledge of literature which 
will give students greater appreciation of 
the past and the present, and to appreciate 
the better literature. 


The Crystal City High School, with an 
enrollment of three hundred and twenty- 
five students, offers four units of regular 
English work, one unit of speech work, 
with Forensics (which as it is taught, is 
almost curricular) as an extra-curricular 
activity the aim of which is to inspire con- 
fidence in appearance before the public. 
The freshmen and sophomores are re- 
quired to take the regular courses includ- 
ing grammar, composition, and literature. 
The third English course consists of Amer- 
ican literature, which requires approxi- 
mately two-thirds of a year and a review 
in composition and grammar. Fourth year 
English is comprised of English literature 
and a review of the fundamentals of com- 
position. 


During the freshman year, a remedial 
reading course has been adopted. Work 
books which attempt to develop the stu- 
dents’ reading rate and comprehensive 
ability are used. The following is an ex- 
ample of the manner in which one slow 
student was given individual assistance. 
A boy who was taking sophomore English 
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Vv 
By EtTTA SUETTERLIN 
ZELMA HoORTENSTINE 

Jutta OAKEs 
Crystal City 





for the second year was again failing. The 
instructor arranged for one of the better 
students to do some special work with 
him under the teacher’s supervision. This 
work included remedial reading, letter 
writing, and the writing of paragraphs in 
which he developed a central idea. His 
reading ability has improved for he can 
now read in six or seven minutes material 
that formerly required eight or ten min- 
utes. He can also write a paragraph of 
average quality and of fairly good sen- 
tence structure. 


An effort to direct leisure and informa- 
tional reading has been made through the 
use of “The Reader’s Digest.” All Eng- 
lish classes this year have spent a few days 
each month studying this magazine which 
contains selected articles. The vocabulary 
tests have also been used. Interest in 
reading the “Reader’s Digest” has grown 
to such an extent that the students inquire 
as to how soon the magazines will arrive 
and how soon their particular class will 
get to use them. Several juniors and sen- 
iors read the magazine from cover to cover 
and many want to keep the magazine long- 
er than their allotted time. 


Literature is taught from the apprecia 
tive point of view. To increase that ap 
preciation, the school board has purchased 
records which will help motivate the stu 
dent’s desire to read the better literature. 
“Macbeth,” “Merchant of Venice,” and 
poems of Carl Sandburg and Robert Frost 
are types of records used in class. The 
teachers are attempting to direct the read- 
ing of the students in channels of worth 
while books and magazines and yet let the 
student keep his interest in certain types 
of stories. Special attention has been given 
to the ouiie reading problem in an effort 
to secure books which will meet the needs 
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of the students of varied intellectual levels. 
This not only increases the interest in read- 
ing but serves a remedial purpose as well. 
A large number of books are added annual- 
ly to the fiction and non-fiction shelves of 
the library. ‘—Twenty current magazines are 
available to the students of the junior and 
senior high school. 

All students have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in class discussions and in fact are 
urged to bring in any contribution per- 
taining to the work. Recently one boy re- 

rted on a radio program about Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. This seemed 
to give him considerable satisfaction be- 
cause few of the students had heard the 
broadcast. 

Specific phases of the ‘work done in for- 
ensics and creative dramatics will be shown 
in the following paragraphs. 


Forensics 


Nearly one-third of the student body is 
active in the speech department. The 
speech class pupils are from the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes. More 
than forty of the one hundred and ten 
freshmen have creative dramatics added 
to the regular English classroom work. 
Forty-seven pupils have presented declama- 
tions in public and in inter-scholastic con- 
tests such as serious and humorous read- 
ings, orations, original orations, extem- 
poraneous speaking, and verse reading. 
Thirty-two students have been interested 
in debate as an extra-curricular activity 
and have studied the national high school 








debate question. Twenty-two have gained 
the ability to talk in good sentences and 
organized paragraphs, from notes or with- 
out notes. Several can extemporize when 
meeting the opponents’ arguments. Eight 
of the thirty-two have had eleven intra- 
mural debates and have debated in nine 
tournaments. Three evening programs of 
three-act plays are presented to the public, 
one from the dramatic club, one from the 
senior class, and one with the cast from 
the four senior high school classes. 


Creative Dramatics 


Creative Dramatics has proved very stim- 
ulating to the students and has increased 
the students’ appreciation of the literature 
which they read. 

Students who once felt that literature 
was something to endure, are now learning 
to enjoy it. They are turning the stories 
they read into plays. Not only do they 
portray modern characters of fiction, but 
they become the Three Witches of “Mac- 
beth” and other famous characters. Crea- 
tive dramatics has become important to 
them and they like it. They desert the class- 
room for the stage. They forget that they 
are supposed to learn lines from Shake- 
speare, but rather, they try to become a 
better Portia than the other members of 
the class. 

The process of developing a drama from 
a story in a literature book 1s simple. First, 
it requires a great deal of enthusiasm from 
the instructor. This enthusiasm is quickly 
passed to the students, who once started, 














The one act play “Elmer,” presented by the Crystal City Junior High School 
students, was part of a program given for the benefit of the local P.-T. A. organization. 
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need nothing more than occasional sug- 
gestions to make a success of their work. 
The story is read and discussed. The class 
votes on which scenes they prefer to dra- 
matize and then they decide the details 
of acting the scene. In the case of a 
Shakespearean play, the story is told to 
the students in a condensed form. Then 
the class listens to the story from a set of 
Shakespearean records. At the same time, 
they follow the story in their books. After 
this preparatory work they choose the 
scenes, and are ready to tell the story in 
their own words. 

Creative dramatics not only interests 
students in literature, but it also develops 
the ability to appear before other people, 
an art which is becoming more necessary 
all the time. And so we may say that the 
purpose of creative dramatics is three fold: 
The students develop confidence in them- 
selves; they learn to love literature, be- 
cause it becomes something they under- 
stand and appreciate; and correct gram- 
mar becomes important, for each student 
is aware of his classmates’ mistakes and 
therefore watches his own grammar with 
a critical eye. 


It is because of these three reasons that 
creative dramatics is becoming an import. 
ant subject in the Crystal City schools, 


This classroom interest in dramatics js 
carried into the extra-curricular activitie 
in the form of the Dramatic Club. Fo; 
the past ten years, the Dramatic Club has 
been the important club in the high 
school. Membership has been desired not 
merely because it was a club but because 
it was an interesting society. —The member 
plan interesting programs which acquaint 
them with play theories, modern and an. 
cient plays, and the good Broadway suc 
cesses. Each year the members apply their 
knowledge of directing and of stage work 
by producing one-act plays. In addition to 
student directed plays, there is one annual 
club play which is directed by a speech 
instructor. 


Contest speech work is regarded as im- 
portant as any athletic program. The stu- 
dents belong to the National Forensic 
League and participate in numerous meets 
each school year. Not only the students 
who are material for contests but any stv- 
dent in the school may obtain individual 





THE ALICE AND JERRY 
INTERMEDIATE READING 
PROGRAM NOW COMPLETE! 


eSinging Wheels, for fourth year, 
by Mabel O’Donnell, Supervis- 
or of Schools, Aurora, Illinois. 


NEW! 


e@Engine Whistles, for fifth year, 
by Mabel O’Donnell, Supervisor 
of Schools, Aurora, Illinois 


e Runaway Home, for sixth year, 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth, author 
of “The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven” (Newbery Medal) 








BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
by 
Greene, McBroom 
Moscrip, and Gillett 


. a new program which trains 
boys and girls to express them- 
selves correctly and effectively in 
ALL their studies .. . in ALL 
their activities. 


eStep by Step, for third year 
e Day by Day, for fourth year 
e@In School and Out, for fifth year 
eFor Every Need, for sixth year 


Teacher’s Manuals for each grade are 
free to basic users 











Representative: William J. Peterman, 2004 Wolfe Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Row, Peterson & Company 


New York EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 
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This new series is the culmination of years of experi- 
ence by three foremost authorities on arithmetic in- 
struction . . . LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER. 
We believe they have made a contribution that will 
appeal to both teachers and pupils—and raise the 
standard of arithmetic achievement. 
















“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 





A New Series 
of Arithmetic 
Textbooks for 
Grades 3 to 8 


by Lennes-Rogers- 
Traver — Illustrated 
by Milo Winter 


New Unit Organiza- 
tion . . . Simplified 
Vocabulary . .. Sen- 
sible Placement of 
Topics ... A Wealth 
of Exercises and 
Problems 

Explanations are short, clear, concise and under- 
standable. A tested formula for the prevention of 
weaknesses assures easier teaching, steadier progress, 
with a minimum of diagnostic and remedial work. The 
beginning books have a small carefully-graded vocab- 
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speech instruction. This does not mean 





dudes intensive training of the voice and 






speaking. 





BUILDING PUPIL PATRIOTISM 
(Continued from Page 132) 

The project extended over a period of 
six weeks. One hundred and sixty nine 
pupils were able to identify all the seven- 
teen flags and a large per cent of the pupils 
recognized most of them. The pupils were 
not informed as to what national flags they 
would be called upon to identify. The 
flags that comprised the display were: 
Argentina, Brazil, Canada, China, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Mexico, Panama, Russia, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, and the United States. 














IMPORTANT EVENTS 


MARCH 

14 Missouri Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Association, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, March 14, 1942. 
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merely learning a reading, but rather in- 


the cultivation of the art of ease in public 








19 Regional Conference of Progressive 
Education Association, Kansas City, 
March 19-21, 1942. 

26 Department of Superintendence of 
M.S.T.A., 29th Annual Meeting, Co- 
lumbia, March 26-27, 1942. 

APRIL 

2 Classical Association annual conven- 
tion for Middlewest and South, St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans, April 
2-4, 1942. 

8 Western Arts Association, Hotel Phil- 
lips, Kansas City, April 8-11, 1942. 

16 Central States Speech Association, an- 
nual convention, Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 16-18, 1942. 





JUNE 
21 American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Boston, June 21-25, 1942. 
22 American Library Association, Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 22- 
27, 1942. 
28 National Education Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 28-July 2, 1942. 
JULY 
8 World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Canada, July 8-10, 
1942, 
DECEMBER 
2 Missouri State Teachers Association 
annual convention, Kansas City, De- 
cember 2-5, 1942. 
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29th Annual Meeting, Department of Superintendence 
of the M.S. T.A. 


Columbia, Missouri, March 26-27, 1942 
Theme 
“The Education of Free Men” 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 26, 1942 


Auditorium, Education Building 
President Tracy E. Dale, Presiding 
10:00—Platform Guests—Committee from the 

University of Missouri and Committees 
from the Department. 
10:10—Patriotic Number—‘High School Youth 
and National Defense’—University of 
Missouri Laboratory School. 
10:30—Greetings from the University—Presi- 
dent Frederick A. Middlebush. 
Response—President of the Department. 
10:45—Address—“Life Must Have Meaning’”— 
Dr. C. E. Lemmon, Pastor, First Chris- 
tian Church, Columbia, Missouri. 
11:45—Announcements. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1942—12:15 


Daniel Boone Hotel 
Missouri Bookmen’s Luncheon 
(Bookmen Only) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26, 
1942 


Auditorium, Education Building 
Dr. L. G. Townsend, Presiding 


2:15—Platform Guests—The Faculty of the 
School of Education. 

2:20—Music—Students Majoring in Music Ed- 
ucation. 

2:40—Introduction of Guest 
Theo. W. H. Irion. 
Address—Dr. George S. Counts, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

3:40—Announcements. 

4:00—Informal Reception — 219 Education 
Building. 

THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, 1942 
Auditorium, Education Building 

Dr. W. E. Drake, Presiding 

8:00—Platform Guests—Chairmen of District 
Committees, and Dr. Counts as Consult- 
ing Specialist. 

8:05—Music—University of Missouri A Cap- 


Speaker—Dean 


pella Choir, Milton C. Bennet, Con- 
ductor. 

8:25—Introductory Remarks by the Presiding 
Officer. 


8:30—Discussion Groups 
Group I—Improving School Practices to 
Keep Vital the Loyalties of Free Men— 
H. S. Thomas, Superintendent of 
Schools, Maryville; H. W. Schooling, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hayti. 

8:45—Group II—Improving School Practices 
to Teach the Knowledge Necessary for 
Free Men—M. W. McKanna, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ruhl-Hartman; T. D. 
Adams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Palmyra. 


9:00—Group III—Improving School Practices 
to Achieve the Discipline of Free Men— 
Frank Heagerty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cabool; Dr. Wade Fowler, Sy. 
perintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, 

9:15—Group IV—A Charter for the Govern. 
ment, the Teachers, and the People— 
Miles Elliff, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lebanon; Fred Miller, Superintendent 
of Schools, Normandy. 

9:30—Announcements. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 27, 1942 
Auditorium, Education Building 
Vice-President George A. Riley, Presiding 
9:30—Platform Guests—Past Presidents of 
the Department. 

9:35—Music—University of Missouri Labora- 
tory School. 

10:00—Address—Dr. George S. Counts, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

11:00—Safety Education, National Defense and 
Driver Training in Schools—Milton D. 
Kramer, Administrative Assistant, New 
York University. 

11:50—Announcements. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1942—12:00 
Administrators’ Luncheon 
Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 
Tiger Hotel 
Introduction of Guest Speaker—R. Lee 

Martin. 
Address—Hon. Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Business Session—President Tracy E. 
Dale, Presiding. 
Report of Departmental Committees. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
Meeting of the 
1942-1943. 


Planning Committee 





Safety Education Session For School 
Administrators and Instructors 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 28, 194 
Education Building Auditorium 
Dr. Ralph K. Watkins, Presiding 
9:00—Greetings—Dean Theo. W. H. 
University of Missouri. 
9:15—Purpose of Meeting—Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
9:30—Address—“The Complete School Safety 
Program’”’—Milton D. Kramer, Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Center for Safety 
Education, New York University. 
10:00—Address—“Safety Education and Gen- 
eral Education”—Tracy Dale, President, 
Department of Superintendence, Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Southworth and Southworth 


A Valuable Contribution to Our Country in its Hour of Trial 


If our form of government is to survive and prosper, it is necessary now, 
more than ever, that the people of our land have a deep and sympathetic 
understanding of the basic principles of our American way of life. 

THE AMERICAN WAY shows how our American Democracy has developed 
from the days of the MAYFLOWER to 1942; what it stands for; the 
advantages it offers to all who live under its flag; and what we, in turn, 


This is a book which every student in grades six through twelve should own 
and be thoroughly familiar with. Furthermore, these students should be 
encouraged to discuss it with their parents. One of the greatest contribu- 
tions which schools can make at the present moment is to be sure that 
every citizen of the United States has a thorough understanding of why 
we are fighting to defend our American Democracy. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 





10:15—Address—“The Content, Organization, 
and Administration of Driver Education 
in School Curricula”—Milton D. Kramer. 


10:45—Discussion. 

11:00—Address—“The Traffic Engineering and 
Enforcement Safety Program of Kansas 
City’—T. J. Seburn, Traffic Engineer, 
Department of Public Works, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Lieutenant H. W. John- 
son, Superintendent of Traffic and Safe- 
ty Division, Police Department, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


11:30—Report—“Making Traffic Safety Instruc- 
tions Effective (Materials and Methods 
for Classroom and Road Training)”— 
Milton D. Kramer. 


12:00—Report—“Traffic Accident Problem in 
Missouri; Services Available from State 
Highway Department”—C. E. Brisley, 
Field Representative, Safety Bureau, 
State Highway Department. 











ATTENTION EDUCATORS 
Young men need help in selecting a vocation. Need never 
. Present yy has demonstrated the need 
or practical education for young men. Ranken has hel 

thousands of young men get the right start on a job. 
eer covering 12 trades md available. They will hel 

with your counselin . Ranken IS NO 
OPERATED FOR PRO ir’ rite today for free set 
of Bulletins No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 
MECHANICAL TRADES 


4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term .......... May 18 - July 23 
Short Term ........ July 27 - August 28 


Low Cost—$75.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 


Enter this Spring and Make 
Additional Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. Courts Redford 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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NEWS ITEMS 





Emmett S. Finley, now serving his first term 
as superintendent of schools at California, Mis. 
souri, was recently reelected to that position, 





Following the example of Missouri Univer. 
sity in discontinuing its music and forensic con- 
tests this spring, the South Central Missourj 
Teachers Association has issued a notice that 
the Music Festival at Rolla will be omitted 
this spring. 





Woodrow Denney, dramatics instructor at 
Flat River has resigned to enlist in the service 
of his country and is now connected with the 
quartermaster’s corps at Ft. Warren. The 
vacancy created by his resignation is filled by 
Mr. Ivan Bidewell formerly of Risco, Missouri, 





Leland Nelson Jones, Supervisor of the Col- 
lege Training School at Cape Girardeau, is the 
author of a book, recently from the press, 
designed to dispel some of the erroneous con- 
ceptions of the folk ways of Southeast Missouri, 
The book titled “Eve’s Step-Children” is dedi- 
cated to President W. W. Parker and contains 
a chapter by Dean Vest C. Myers. 





The League of Nations Association of St. 
Louis announces its meeting at Brown Hall, 
Washington University, on Thursday evening, 
March 26. Discussions will bear upon the ques- 
tion of Peace and Freedom of the Seas, and 
will be participated in by Robert L. Wither- 
spoon, Attorney; Professor Oliver E. Norton, 
Washington University; Dr. Emmy Ross 
Brockelmann; and the Rev. Miles H. Stotts. 





School boards may suspend from school at- 
tendance pupils who refuse to salute the flag 
according to a ruling of the Attorney General's 
office. An opinion on this point was asked by 
the Prosecuting Attorney of Ray County where 
the question had arisen in connection with the 
treatment accorded the children of a certain 
religious group whose children refuse to salute 
the flag. 





Alonzo O. Briscoe, according to the “New 
York Sun” recently won a sweeping victory 
in his race for membership on the Board ol 
the New York City Retirement System for 
Teachers. This board controls funds totaling a 
quarter billion dollars. 


Dr. Briscoe is a teacher of economics in 4 
New York City high school. He is a native 
Missourian having taught in the rural schools 
of the State. He graduated from Warrensburg 
Teachers College, Missouri University, and 
earned his Ph. D. from Columbia University. 
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sTATE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
GROUP WILL MEET AT MARYVILLE 


The Missouri State Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation Association will hold its 
annual Spring meeting on Saturday, March 14, 
at the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville, Missouri. Emphasis will be 
placed upon Health and Physical Fitness for 
National Defense. 





NEW BOARD MEMBERS 
NAMED TO STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


New members on the Board of Control of 
the Missouri State High School Athletic Asso- 
cation are: G. L. Donahoe, Superintendent 
of Schools, Tipton; Davis H. Acuff, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clarence; and Clyde W. 
McConnell, Superintendent of Schools, Ozark. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


V. M. Hardin, principal Pipkin Junior High 
School, Springfield, was elected president of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals at the convention meeting in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Hardin has for many years been active 
in the state and national organizations. He 
has served on the Executive Committee of the 
National Association and was this past year 
first vice-president of the organization. 





ANNUAL 4-H CLUB SUNDAY PROGRAM 


The date designated nationally for 4-H Club 
Sunday in 1942 is May 17. However, each 
community or County may select another date 
if it seems desirable. The annual 4-H Club 
Sunday program emphasizes the _ spiritual 
values and character building qualities of 4-H 
club work. 





John Owen, high school principal at Cross 
Timbers, has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of Hickory County. The former Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Elzie I. Miller, resigned to 
take a position as a state probation and parole 
officer. 





SCHOOL HONORS SUPERINTENDENT 


At a dinner meeting, February 12, The Com- 
munity Teachers Association of Kirkwood took 
recognition of Superintendent F. P. Tillman’s 
completion of twenty-five years of service with 
the Kirkwood Public Schools. The teachers 
presented Mr. Tillman with a Life Member- 
ship in the National Education Association. 

The theme of the dinner was school progress 
and tradition. Brief talks were given by teach- 
ers, president of the school board of directors, 
and by the superintendent. 

Mr. Tillman, in his talk, traced the develop- 
ment of the schools, from the viewpoint of his 
own experience, during the past quarter of a 
century. 
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Showing where history began in America, 
this beautiful map in 17 x 22 inch size in 
full color on heavy paper is yours for the 
asking! We will send with it an official 1942 
New Mexico State Highway Map and a copy 
of our beautiful new booklet, the Land of 
Enchantment—with new kodachromes that 
show the color and contrast of New Mexico. 
With these as your guides, you are on your 
way to extra pleasure and new delights this 
summer. You can plan new adventures and 
strange thrills for your western trip, and be 
sure of seeing the things you shouldn’t think 
of missing. Mail the coupon below, today, 
and get the complete story! 


REW MEXICO | 


STATE, TOURIST BUREAU, 

Room 870, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M 

C) Adventure Map 
C) New Booklet 


Please send free: 
(CJ 1942 Highway Map: 





Name _ Se ee 


Address. 




















SELECT OREGON FOR 
YOUR SUMMER STUDY 


A full quarter’s work is offered in 10 weeks (2 
sessions of 5 weeks). Your choice of well-rounded 
courses under excellent instructors at 6 educational 
institutions. Moderate living costs. Beautiful 
scenic attractions. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, June 20 and July 25 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Science, Secretarial Science, and other fields. 
Undergraduate and graduate work. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Eugene, June 13 and July 18 
Art, English, Languages, Social Sciences, Education, 
Physical Education, Business Administration, and 
other fields. Undergraduate and graduate work. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
June 8 and July 13 
Representing College, University and colleges of 
education. Undergraduate and graduate courses. 
Metropolitan environment. : 
COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Ashland, La Grande 
June 8 and July 13 
Art, Music, Education, English, Physical Educa- 
tion, Science and Social Science, centering on ele- 
mentary-school field. 
Also, at Institute of Marine Biology, Coos Bay, 6- 
week session specializing in marine botany and 
zoology, beginning June 15. 
Preliminary announcement containing general in- 
formation on schools now ready 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
Address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
814H Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 











fiir and the N.E.A? 
me UNIVERSITY ot 


THE 
SUMMER 


DENVER Senoot 


June 15-July 17 July 20-Aug. 21 
(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) 
Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 
and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 

: Conferences on 
Current Educational Trends 



























al Convention 


#1. E. A. Nation a8 to July 2 


DENVER, June 



















TY OF DENVER 


Denver, Colorado 





Department M 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 





,_.| Street & No 
j City & State 
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Ritenour Schools are using their Girl Scoy, 
in their organization for Civilian Defense, a. 
cording to Miss Julia Foster, Director of Physi. 
cal Education in the Ritenour Schools. Mis 
Foster believes that the Scouts offer a source 
of volunteer workers that should not be over. 
looked. She thinks such organizations already 
set up and functioning and with a background 
of training closely related to the present needs 
can by the additional instruction of Civilian 
Defense be quickly made ready for valuable 
work, 


DEATHS 


W. W. Gibbany, Educational Supervisor for 
the WPA in Missouri, died recently. Mr. Gib- 
bany served as statistician in the State Depart. 
ment of Education from 1923 to 1932. 


Georgianna Davis, biology and physical edv- 
cation teacher in the Lamar High School, was 
killed recently in an automobile accident. Miss 
Davis was a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Springfield. 


W. C. Grimes, Superintendent of the Willow 
Springs Public Schools, died from a heart at- 
tack on February 24. 

For twenty-one years Mr. Grimes had served 
faithfully as superintendent at Willow Springs 
He was a graduate of the Teachers College at 
Springfield and held a Master’s Degree from 
the University of Missouri. 

He was a leader in civic organizations in his 
community. In addition to his duties as super- 


ee SCIENCE ae. 


in 


MODERN LIFE SERIES 


Smith-Trafton. A new junior high school 





general science series. Contains many 
appropriate illustrations. 
Exploring Science 
Book 1—Grade 7 ........ : $1.32 
Enjoying Science 
Book 2—Grade 8 .......2..2.-0c-0c-0ceeeeeeo $1.52 
Using Science 
Book 3—Grade 9 .............0cceecceeceeeoeee $1.72 
* * * 
Books | and 2 ........ ; Ready Now 
| an Amenee eaeree Ready in April 
* * * 


Write for detailed information 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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intendent Mr. Grimes taught music and directed 

the school band. Photography was one of Mr. 

Grimes’ hobbies. 

RADIO PROGRAMS ON CAREERS 
University College, the Adult Education and 

Evening Division of Washington University, 

with the cooperation of Radio Station KXOK, 

will present a series of programs on possible 
future careers for high school students. 
Broadcasts are made each Saturday from 

5:45 to 6:00 P. M. The schedule for March, 

April and May is as follows: 

March 

21 Miss Louise Knapp, Director of School 
of Nursing, “Nursing.” 

April 

4 Dr. Benno E. Lischer, Dean, School of 

Dentistry, “Dentistry.” 

11 Miss Esther Lee Bride, Instructor, Adult 
Study Center and Director of Home Eco- 
nomics, Union Electric Company, “Home 
Economics.” 

18 Mr. Franklin Cornwell, Lecturer in Ad- 
vertising, University College, “Advertis- 
ing.” 

25 Mr. Lawrence Hill, Professor of Archi- 
tecture, “Architecture.” 


2 Mr. George Johnson, Director of Per- 
sonnel, St. Louis Board of Education, 
“Teaching.” 

9 Dr. Philip A. Shaffer, Dean, School of 
Medicine, “Medicine.” 

16 Mr. Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, School 

of Fine Arts, “Art.” 





WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Two sessions of 
six weeks each: 


June 15-July 23 
July 27 - Sept. 3 


Graduate, undergraduate, and professional work 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 


Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Business Music 

Education Physical Education 
Engineering Sciences 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 


Training Teachers of Deaf 

Special features: Teachers’ Workshops; Dormi- 
tery Facilities; Clinical Practice; Institutes on Char- 
acter Research, Reading, the Education of Deaf, 
Teacher Education. 

Recreation: Municipal Opera, Little Symphony 
open-air concerts, Mississippi streamboat trips, 
sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 12, 13 


For complete bulletin, address Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer Session 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 









PREPARATION 
FOR TOMORROW 
5 TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE 


TTT America’s summer vacationland?... 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION © 


a 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
interest ... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 


tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 


create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 


graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


739 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY. OF 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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N.E.A. Convention Only 72 Miles 
From Campus and Adjacent Scenery 


Colorado College 


Summer School 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


First Term—June 15 to July 24. 
Second Term—July 27 to August 21, 
_R 





Affiliated Specialized Courses—Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center; Rocky 
Mountain School of Languages; Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance; 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop. 

Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ Scenic Pikes Peak Region 
Enjoy famed Garden of the God’s in city’s park system, Cripple Creek Gold 
Mining District, Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River, miles of smooth 
scenic mountain roads, hiking and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests 


Courses in Language, Literature, 
Music, Art, Drama, Natural Sciences, 
Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, 
Education, Psychology — all work 
credited on A.B. or A.M. degrees 


and sparkling streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer School 

















cae ROCKY 17 TEACHERS 
ig AGENCY § 
= 410 U.S. Nat Bann Bioc DENVER. COLO w 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS IN DEMAND 
This Will Be a Big Placement Year. Member N.A.T.A. 
Write for Information — Our Territory Entire West 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. Largest in West 








| | | Established 1885 
| | Memb 
|| ALBERT 2: 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
| | | 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicogo 








A service for Colleges, “ @esendeey and Siencmen Schools. | | 
Good candidates in demand. Send for information. aan 
| 


Corresponding Agencies: 


535 Fifth Ave., .. New York City @ Hyde Bldg.., » Spokane, Wash. 








Do You Want A Better Position?: 


Many positions are now on file for September. 


NOW for enrollment blanks and get our help. 


teachers have secured fine positions through 
This may be the year for you. Write 


Many 


our service. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


1023 N. Grand Bivd. 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


St. Louis, Missouri 








=;eas HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY =.= 


ers in fine 
city and suburban schools, 


especially around Chicago. MEMBER 


28 E. JACKSON, —~ ar tad 


im 1941 received an average 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The American Way, by Gertrude Van Duyn 
Southworth and John Van Duyn Southworth. 
Pages 232 plus viii, plus 31. Published by 
Iroqouis Publishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
New York. Price $1.28. 
This book is clearly 

gandize for the American way by presenting 

in attractive, easily readable form, the best 
inspirational literature bearing on America 
from the Pilgrim Fathers down to and in- 
cluding our recent declaration of war with 

Germany. It is a compendium of authentic 

patriotic documents, speeches, and poetry, with 

which every American should be familiar. It 
should prove popular not only in schools but 
with adults as well. 


intended to propa- 
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1942 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 15—September 4 


CALENDAR 
June 15—Registration 
June 16—Class work begins 
July 4—Independence Day, holiday 
August 7—Final 
eight-week courses 


summer session 


The summer session will be an integral part of the total accelerated program 
of the University which will be in full operation forty-eight weeks a year. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the University will be able to earn forty-eight hours of credit 
each calendar year by attending two eighteen-week semesters and a twelve-week 
summer session. Under the new plan, freshman courses will be offered during 
the summer months so that students graduating from high school this June can 
enter the University immediately. 

Twelve-week, eight-week, and four-week courses will be available to students 
in the 1942 Summer Session program. 

Summer session work will be organized in all divisions of the University of 
Missouri. These will include: 
College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 
College of Agriculture Graduate School 
School of Business and School of Journalism 

Public Administration School of Law 

School of Education School of Medicine 


The summer session program is being carefully planned to render maximum 
service at this particular time. Specific requests about details of programs in the 
various University divisions should be addressed to the dean of the division 
concerned. 

A bulletin entitled “The University of Missouri in War Time” will be 
available for distribution soon. Copies may be obtained from the Director of 
l’'ublications, University of Missouri. 

All general inquiries about the summer session and requests for the com- 
plete 1942 Summer Session Announcement should be addressed to 


DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 


examinations for 


September 3—Final examinations for 



































Code of Professional Standards and Ethics 


We, the teachers of the various school districts of Missouri, do pledge ourselves 
to a faithful observance of the following Code of Professional Standards and 
Ethics adopted by us through the Missouri State Teachers Association. 


First 


WE HOLD that our profession stands for 


ideals, service, and leadership. 
SECOND 
WE BELIEVE that our highest obligation 


is to the boys and girls entrusted to our 


care. 
“THIRD 
WE BELIEVE that a proper professional 
spirit will prompt all teachers to become 
members of our State Teachers Association, 
and the National Education Association. 
FOURTH 
WE HOLD that teachers in act and con- 
versation should so govern themselves that 
the profession be given the confidence of 
the public. 
FIFTH 
MutTuat reEspEcT and loyalty should 
characterize the relationship among mem- 
bers of the profession. The high honor of 
the profession should be the personal 
charge of each teacher. 
SIXTH 
WE Insist that each teacher should be a 
progressive student of education and should 
regard teaching as a profession and a 
career. 
SEVENTH 
Ir Is INCUMBENT upon all classroom 
teachers to secure full standard profession- 
al training, and upon all school supervisors 
and administrators to pursue advanced 
specialized courses to fit themselves better 
for their positions. 
EIGHTH 
Iy IS PERFECTLY PROPER at all times for 
teachers to seek preferment and promotion 
by legitimate means: but any sort of en- 
deavor to establish a reputation or to ob- 
tain a position by innuendo, exploitation, 
complimentary press notices, or advertise- 
ment is undignified and unprofessional. 
NINTH 
WE RECOMMEND “equal salaries for equal 
service” to all teachers of equivalent train- 
ing, experience and success. 
‘TENTH 
WE BELIEVE that a teacher should take 
no step toward a specific position until 
the place has been declared officially, legal- 
ly, and conclusively vacant. 





ELEVENTH 
Ir 1S UNPROFESSIONAL for a_ teacher to 
underbid, knowingly, a rival in order tg 
secure a position. . 


‘TWELFTH 


It IS UNPROFESSIONAL for a_ teacher to 
offer destructive criticism to the <adminis. 
tration, to other teachers, or to’ ‘patneris 
about a fellow teacher or about the..man: 
agement of the school in general. All criti 
cism should be constructive in character 
and voiced to the proper authority and 
only for the purpose of remedying an exist- 
ing evil. Therefore it becomes equally un- 
professional not to report to the adminis- 
tration matters that involve the best inter- 
ests and well being of the school. 


‘THIRTEENTH 

WE HOLD that it is unprofessional for a 
teacher to violate a contract. Unless the 
consent of the school board is obtained, 
releasing the obligation, the contract should 
be fulfilled. 

FOURTEENTH 

WE BELIEVE that the moral influence of 
the Missouri State ‘Teachers Association 
should be brought to bear on any teacher 
whose conduct is not in harmony with our 
authorized Code of Professional Standards 
and Ethics. We recommend that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State ‘Teachers Asso- 
ciation to investigate charges or reports of 
violation of this Code of Ethics as hereto- 
fore set forth, and to render to the Execu- 
tive Committee a decision sustaining the 
said charges or reports or exonerating the 
teacher. [his committee shall be appointed 
at the written request of any teacher against 
whom such reports or charges have been 
made, or at the written request of any 
teacher desiring to charge another teacher 
with the violation of the Code of Ethics. We 
further recommend that the results of such 
investigation on the part of said committee 
shall be published in our authorized paper, 
the “School and Community”; provided 
this act of publication receive a majority 
vote of the Executive Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


Adopted in this form by Assembly of Delegates, 
November, 1924. 











